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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
SAMUEL L. SIMPSON 


By W. W. Fipter.* 


My first meeting with Oregon’s sweetest singer, Samuel L. 
Simpson, was wholly unexpected. I had been in the habit for 
many years of treasuring up the superior specimens of poetry, 
with which he so greatly enriched our earlier literature, but 
had about abandoned the hope of ever making his personal 
acquaintance, when unlooked-for circumstances brought him 
to my very door. I was sitting alone in my lonesome cabin, 
away back in the mountains near the head of Williams Creek, 
Jackson County, quietly musing, as is the wont of single gen- 
tlemen similarly circumstanced, when “there came a sudden 
rapping at my chamber door,” the same as came to Edgar Allen 
Poe in days of yore. I obeyed the summons with reasonable 
alacrity, when in walked a young lad I knew as George Huffer, 
followed by a medium-sized man of some thirty odd years 
of age, whom he introduced as “Mr. Simpson.” ‘What, not the 
poet?” said I. On being assured that my implied guess was 
correct, I toned down my excitement as gracefully as possible, 
and proceeded to make them welcome. The conversation first 
turned to practical, matter-of-fact affairs, and not to poetry. 
Mr. Simpson and his companion were on an expedition to the 
recently discovered Josephine County caves; they had camped 
down by the creek and wanted some feed for their pony. Al- 
though they already had their blankets spread: for a night’s 


*Mr. William W. Fidler was born in Indiana in 1842, and a few years 
later his parents removed to Iowa. In 1849 his father went to the California 
mines. The next year he came to Oregon and took up a donation claim in 
Lane county where Coburg now stands. In 1852 he sold out for $600, returned 
to “The States’? and brought his family across the plains in 1853, and settled on 
the Willamette river at Spores’ ferry, where young William served as ferryman 
for awhile. In 1856 the Fidler family removed to Jackson county. In 1857 Mr. 
Fidler returned to Eugene to enter Columbia College, of which Rev. E. P. Hen- 
derson was the principal. Cincinnatus Hiner Miller, better known as “Joaquin” 
Miller, Judge James Finley Watson, and a number of other well known men were 
students at that early institution. The college building burned down in the winter 
of 1857-58, and soon afterwards Mr. Fidler returned to Jackson county, remainin: 
until 1870, when he removed to Jo enine pateeae and took me homestead, an 
at the present time he is a resident of Grants Pass. Since his permanent resi- 
dence in southern Oregon Mr. Fidler has been engaged in mining, journalism, 
teaching and farming.—George H. Himes, Assistant Secretary, Oregon Historical 
Society. 
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repose upon mother earth, I induced them to move up to the 
house, promising to go with them and show them the way to 
the caves. 

Just why this brilliant writer of incomparable verse should 
have chosen that particular time and that particular route to 
visit a spot which, as yet, had excited no great furore among 
sightseers, never fully penetrated my comprehension until 
some years later, when I learned that it was a ruse of J. H. 
Huffer’s, an uncle of Sam’s by marriage, to get the author of 
“Beautiful Willamette” weaned off from a protracted spree 
that he had been cultivating with disastrous assiduity for many, 
many years. For it may as well be admitted right here at the 
beginning of our story, that this exceptional genius was sadly 
handicapped in his efforts to do something worthy the fame of 
so rare an intellect, by a master failing that mocks at noble 
effort, and that trails the highest ambition in the dust. And 
that good old charitable maxim that tells us we should “say 
nothing but good of the dead,” cannot always be observed 
with the strictest fidelity. When you say nothing but good of 
a man, you are apt to get a misfit biography. No man has a 
right to assume that his worst mistakes will not be remembered 
and repeated against him as a warning to future generations. 
It is thus that we get some of our most impressive temperance 
sermons. The life-failure of such a man as Samuel Leonidas 
Simpson should be accounted for historically and truthfully, 
and the cause of it all is summed up in that one word we are 
forced to use with so much reluctance—inebriate. Somebody 
has already described him in print as “the most drunken poet, 
and the most poetical drunkard that ever made the Muses 
smile or weep,” and I am not authorized to dispute the ar- 
raignment. 

But now for the caves. The next day we packed our bed- 
ding and commissary stores on the pony and took it afoot over 
the rough mountain ranges that separated us from the scene 
of our destination. “Old Grayback,” as the principal moun- 
tain is fitly called, is no trivial elevation for a man to tackle 
whose equestrian feats have been mainly restricted to the rid- 
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ing of a Pegasus—winged or otherwise. Its lofty summit is 
streaked with snow nearly the entire summer, and it is of itself 
one of the most picturesque and prominent landmarks of the 
surrounding country. From its higher altitudes you get a 
splendid glimpse of what Joaquin Miller would call: 


Snow-topped towers that crush the clouds 
And break the still abode of stars, 

Like sudden ghosts in snowy shrouds, 
Now broken through their earthy bars. 


Scenery to inspire poetical imagery in the dullest mind 
greets the visitor to these Alpine heights. If our comrade 
with the Pegasus habit failed to take advantage of the situa- 
tion, it was not the fault of the scenery. Possibly he was too 
busy with other reflections. And then big mountains are too 
common, and: too hard to climb, for all to get a front seat in 
our literature at the start. To be satisfied that Sam could do 
good work in this line, one has only to read his royal tributes 
to “Hood” and other peaks. And after he has once clothed a 
subject, be it mountain peak, gurgling brook, flowing river 
or waterfall—with the classical garniture so richly provided by 
his poetic fancy, it is a little bit discouraging for any other 
genius to try to handle the same subject. Hence I am led to 
regret that our “Old Grayback”—despite its unlyrical name— 
did not get a poetical lift at his hand. That is about the only 
important “lift” it is now seriously in need of. 

It was after a hard day’s travel that we reached the caves, 
on a western spur of Old Grayback, and struck camp in the 
heart of the Siskiyous. But alas for the man who was subject 
to bibulous temptation, some parties had been there just ahead 
of us and left a part of a bottle of liquor leaning up against 
the rocks, with its mouth open, ready to make a most tantaliz- 
ing appeal to any comer afflicted with a chronic thirst. We 
watched Sam carefully as he eyed his familiar enemy, but he 
soon turned his attention to something else, with the remark 
that if he had run across that a day or two sooner he would 
have felt forced to make use of it. During the night he got up, 
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ostensibly to look after the pony, or after the bottle, I’m not 
sure which. Anyhow, the pony charged his bardship with un- 
looked-for equine ferocity, apparently for no other reason than 
that Sam had once lampooned the whole Cayuse species in a 
poem published in the Overland. Fortunately for the poet, 
the steed brought up at the end of his tether and our bard was 
spared to write and run again. 

Our examination of the caves next day was only cursory 
and perfunctory, and didn’t tend to confirm my hope that a lit- 
erary masterpiece, somewhat after George D. Prentice’s im- 
mortal tribute to Mammoth Cave, would be the result. Simp- 
son did subsequently write a piece of fiction that dealt with 
his trip to the caves, but it was too full of fiction to be of any 
worth as a description of the place, and was hardly worthy of 
the author of “The Lost Cabin.” 

On our return to my place of residence, I prevailed on Sam 
to stop over with me for the winter and try to get out an edi- 
tion of his poems. This he readily assented to, but, to my sur- 
prise, he confessed that he did not have a single scrap of one 
of his poems with him. . Fortunately I had many of his choicer 
pieces pasted away for my own personal enjoyment, and these 
became a nucleus to begin with. We gathered up some in the 
neighborhood, and his sister sent him some we didn’t have. 
But it was the understanding between us that he was to get his 
muse, his Pegasus, his divine afflatus, or whatever we may 
choose to call it, in working order and swell the volume with 
new gems fresh from the mint. As a preliminary he started in 
reading all the books in my library, and many of them were 
first-class poetical works, like Homer, Virgil, Pope, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Praed, Swinburne and others. Beside, I had 
some classical works that were all Greek, or Latin, which was 
just as bad, to me, but of splendid service to a man of his edu- 
cation. He very soon made me aware of the fact that he was 
an omnivorous reader. Book after book was gone through, and 
yet no addition to the volume of original verse. I tried to 
encourage him to get down to business, even though he didn’t 
produce something equal to his best. 
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“You think you must not write anything unless it is as good 
as ‘The Beautiful Willamette,” I remarked to him, one day. 
“That has exercised a sort of tyranny over me,” was the reply. 

For the first time, perhaps, in many years, our favorite bard 
was now thoroughly sobered up and continued so all winter, for 
the very sufficient reason that there was nothing there of an 
intoxicating nature for him to get hold of, and he didn’t have 
ready cash enough about him to buy even a plug of tobacco, 
though he craved it intensely. It was no doubt the most ab- 
stemious period of his life. But it was the making of a man of 
him once more; he felt it and talked it. With a little financial 
assistance just at that moment, he might have stood forth reha- 
bilitated and strong enough to ward off temptation. I know 
from his conversation that this was what he looked forward 
to with keenest hope. But no matter how excellent poetry he 
might write, the market seemed completely stalled, so far as 
his offerings were concerned. In the language of another 
singer no doubt similarly circumstanced, he might have ex- 
claimed : 

Ah, who will take my outcast rhymes— 
That knew nor name nor hearth; 


But rained like crowding autumn leaves, 
Upon a glutted earth! 


He took a notion at one time that he would help me in my 
work of making rails. Nota very brilliant vocation of course, 
for a man of his brilliancy, who had been used to drawing a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar salary as a writer on Bancroft’s 
History of the Pacific Coast, but it showed good intentions. 
Abraham Lincoln had made rails successfully, and had rode 
on that reputation largely, into the White House; why, then, 
should an Oregon poet scorn such an humble task? But his 
judgment in selecting rail timber I could not commend. He 
went out one day alone, and cut down and cut up a tree that 
would just about twist clear around in the length of a rail cut. 
I explained to him the embarrassing difficulties of opening 
such a cut, and he very wisely took my word for it, without 
trying to test the matter experimentally. He also wanted to 
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try his hand at mining, but knew as little about that as he did 
about making rails. At last, however, he got settled down to 
writing poetry and was then in his proper element. 

In the first place, he had the education and scholastic train- 
ing necessary to enable him to put his thoughts on paper 
in a manner that could: defy the critics; and this enabled him 
to say what he had to say with boldness and freedom. He 
worked as I have seldom seen men work before or since, 
barely stopping long enough to eat and help with the culinary 
chores. If genius is “the faculty of taking infinite pains,” 
as some one describes it, he had it to perfection. Often, on 
going in at noon or at night, I would hear him, long before 
I got near the house, going over his numbers to be sure they 
had the right sound and rhythm before he would transmit 
them to paper. When once he had his lines put down, they 
were apt to be in every way correct and as he wanted them 
to remain. Seldom was it that he had to interline or recon- 
struct a stanza after it was written, though he often threw 
away a good verse, containing an excellent poetical idea, be- 
cause of his failure to get a suitable rhyme. For he, like most 
of our Oregon poets, recognized the controlling influence 
of certain fixed rules for the construction of poetry. He did 
not, as did Walt Whitman, repudiate such trammels, that he 
might soar more easily to imperial heights. Any performance 
is apt to be noteworthy in proportion to the difficulties in the 
way of its accomplishment. Still there are people in the world 
—men of unquestioned literary attainments and seemingly in 
their natural senses—who are capable of saying that Walt 
Whitman wrote poetry. He did observe one rule, and I be- 
lieve only one—he was very particular to have every line 
commence with a capital letter, without regard to length or 
rhythm. But as for sound, his lucubrations might just as well 
have been called prose. Or, if the rules of construction can 
be pushed aside for one author upon such things, people should 
make allowance for those writers who accept the handicap of 
rules and those who do not. Once let all writers be equally 
emancipated from the conventional thraldom of the rules, think 
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what flood-gates of alleged poesy would be opened up! Any 
sort of “barbaric yaup” could then pass muster as poetry. May 
the “sacred Nine” forever and a day forbid! 

One day Sam accosted me with the remark: “I believe 
you say you like anapestic verse the best.” I assented to the 
correctness of the surmise, when he added that it “had a bet- 
ter swing.” Then he told me he was writing a poem in that 
measure and wanted to know if I knew anything about the 
miners of Jacksonville having, in an early day, executed an 
Indian by hanging. After refreshing my memory a little, I 
told him it was not the miners who hung him, but the military, 
under direction of Col. C. S. Drew. Indian George had been 
arrested for some alleged depredation, and without any trial 
by the civil authorities, was taken to Camp Baker, near Phoenix, 
and made a good Indian of, as Col. Drew expressed it at the 
time. This was not done, however, without some protest from 
the Indian agent, Rogers, and from many of the prominent 
citizens. Arriving at Camp Baker, matters proceeded expedi- 
tiously. A number of persons went up from Jacksonville to 
witness the strangulation. To *H. B. Oatman, I believe, was 
accorded the privilege of driving the wagon out from under 
the Indian. The Oatman family had been pretty much all 
massacred on the plains by the Apaches, hence the pleasure its 
surviving member took in the grewsome work of making 
“good Indians” out of bad ones whenever opportunity offered. 
And with that family, Indians were nearly all bad. 

On this occasion, Indian George gave a loud war whoop as 
the wagon began to move out from under him, and the sur- 
rounding hills—perhaps the only thing present in sympathy 
with the victim—echoed the cry for a brief second of time, 
when the slowly tightening noose completed the work of life 
extinguishment. But what cared Col. Drew. As Simpson 
states it: 


He was only an Indian, the son of Old Mary, 
Swarthy and wild, with a midnight of hair 
That arose, as he sped to the Lethean ferry, 
Like a raven of doom in the quivering air. 


*A relative of the Royse Oatman family, seven of whom were massacred by 
the Apache Indians in 1851. 
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Ah, his crime? I’ve forgotten,—it was something or 
other— 

Judge Lynch’s decisions were never compiled ; 

But we left him, at last, with his forest-born mother, 

And she camped by the tree that had strangled her child. 


Historically speaking, this is not strictly accurate. Old 
Mary did not camp “by the tree that had strangled her child,” 
but had him removed near her wigwam on the hill east of 
Jacksonville, where the vigil that Sam so pathetically de- 
scribed in his poem was carried on. Sam had his version of 
the affair from W. A. McPherson, another poet and journalist, 
who must have got his information second hand also, and did 
not get it very straight. After my explanation of the incident, 
Simpson saw he was a little off, but said he would let it go 
at that. 

He gave the piece the title of “Jacksonville Mary,” at first, 
but when I expressed dissatisfaction with the name, he changed 
it to the strikingly appropriate one that it now bears, “The 
Mother’s Vigil.” It contained twelve full stanzas originally, 
of which the following three were the concluding ones: 


Alone when the sombre and skeleton branches 

Thrilled in the rush of the ship-wrecking storm, 

And the glad little children, in hamlets and ranches, 
Laughed at the ingle-side, ruddy and warm; 

Alone, the sibyls of springtime, returning, 

Flung over the forests an emerald mist; 

And alone, when the stars of midsummer were burning, 
And the musk roses dreamed of the god they had kissed. 


While the years have gone on, and the flush times have 
faded, 

Forever the smoke of her vigil ascends, 

And the oak, all the while, that poor altar has shaded, 

Like a penitent soul that would make some amends. 

And still, from his ashes, the dead day arises 

A blossoming wonder of beauty and truth, 

And the myrtle-wreathed moon, in all gentle disguises, 

Remembers, and twines her a chaplet of ruth. 
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Te Deums may roll in the gloom of old arches, 

Where the white-handed preacher coquettes with his God, 
But Truth finds her own in long battles and marches, 
And the flowers will shine on that tear-sprinkled sod. 
When the fire has gone out and the vigil is ended, 

Poor Mary may sleep with the loved and the leal, 

For the stars will mount guard over the ashes she tended, 
And the beauty of morning return there to kneel. 


Some of these predictions have certainly been realized ere 
this. “Poor Mary” no doubt sleeps, as it was said she would, 
and the flowers, if happily left to the laws of nature, perhaps 
regularly “shine o’er that tear-sprinkled sod.” But not least 
of the tributes paid to such marked fidelity, is the immortal 
chaplet of verse which Oregon’s truest and best poet has thus 
paid to the memory of an unfortunate member of an unfor- 
tunate race, and Jacksonville Mary now seems as imperish- 
ably enshrined in literature as are Pocahontas and Minnehaha. 

When the poem was first tendered: me to peruse, I did not 
catch its full beauty, owing to the difficulty I had in making 
out Sam’s excellent handwriting, and it was not until we ob- 
tained a printed copy that my admiration rose to a full sense 
of its superior excellence. But the printed copy was a long 
time reaching us. When a copy finally did reach us, it 
showed that a portion of the second verse, for some unaccount- 
able reason, had been left out, and it is not likely that anyone 
at this time has the full poem in his possession. 

With the work of writing original verse now thoroughly 
under way, there was no occasion for trying to encourage the 
poet to greater diligence. His application to work gave as- 
surance of a speedy accomplishment of the task he had in hand. 
He turned off poem after poem without any attempt at inter- 
mission or rest. “The Mother’s Vigil” was speedily followed 
by “Milliarium Aureum,” “The First Fall of Snow,” “Sa- 
yonara,” “Jump-off-Joe,” “Williamsburg,” “Forever,” “Love 
Will Surely Come Tomorrow” and “Campfires of the Pio- 
neers,” till he had a creditable sized volume ready for the 
printer. But to find a publisher—there was the rub. Like 
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members of the craft generally, our poet laureate was too 
poor to bear the expense himself, and if he had any zealous 
friends among the book folk or moneyed people, they didn’t 
exhibit a great deal of expedition in showing up. This was 
perhaps largely due to the fact that, while he could write the 
best of verse, he was not well versed in thrifty business 
methods. 

Thirty-five years have come and gone since that hopeful 
volume was ready to launch upon an expectant public, and 
the author has long since ceased to be actuated either by hope 
or by fear as to the result. Will not the people of Oregon, 
precedent to their erection of his monument in stone, pay him 
the more useful homage of preserving his delightful lyrics in 
book form? Most of his poems had to do with the grandeur 
and beauty of the state, for Simpson was especially and almost 
exclusively an Oregon bard. His themes were always well 
chosen, and his treatment always moral and elevating in its 
tendency. For the impress of a pious mother’s training was 
something he could not thoroughly shake off, however else 
he might go astray personally. Mere appeals to the sensual 
side of human nature are hard to find in any of his leading 
poems, and this was not accidental, either. He met com- 
pletely that excellent definition of poetry which says it con- 
sists of “good thoughts happily expressed in faultless rhyme 
and meter.” Some people call “Beautiful Willamette” his best 
effusion, but with me, there are many of them that are the 
best. When I read that exquisite story, told in charming 
verse, about the young maid who thought “Love will surely 
come tomorrow,” I think it as pretty as anything that could 
be put down in words on paper. And when I read its com- 
panion piece, “Forever,” that touches to the quick his own 
life’s melancholy history, another sort of feeling comes over 
me, and I am awed by the thrilling grandeur of his own 
lamentations. Hear him: 
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The temples of youth are decaying 
In Beulah, the beautiful vale, 
While life has been wearily straying 
Away from its radiant pale 
To the waters of Marah, all sobbing, 
The sorrow of desolate years, 
The sorrow and tremulous throbbing 
Of hopes that have darkened to fears. 
“Forever, forever, forever!” 
Is the song of a dolorous river— 
The wail of the river of tears. 


* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 


Where mountains in desolate places 
Are crouching, bare-kneed, in the sand, 
Hoary sphinxes, with mystical faces, 
Wide gazing in revery grand; 
The garlands I twine by the river 
Are fillets of flame on my brow, 
And the crystalline chime of Forever 
Is the dirge of Elysium now. 
“Forever, forever, forever!” 
Was the chant of the musical river, 
That sang me a treacherous vow, 


* * * * * * 


There’s an odor of death in the flowers 
That droop in this chaplet of mine,— 

Believe me, in sunnier hours 
They breathed an aroma divine! 

And so I shall wear them forever, 
Unlovely endearments of death, 

As I turn with sick lips and a shiver 
From love’s indestructible wraith. 
“Forever, forever, forever!” 

O sing to me, shadowy river. 
And heal the old sorrows of faith.” 


Appreciation of Simpson’s genius was not wholly wanting 
even from the beginning. “Ad Willamettam,” when first 
published, received the valuable endorsement of Calvin B. 
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McDonald, known to the newspaper world as the “Triple 
Thunderer,” certainly one of the ablest writers at that 
time on the Pacific Slope. Equally valuable testimony 
was rendered by Judge J. H. Reed, an able lawyer, 
with strong literary leanings and conspicuously identified 
with the early history of the state. The money he ac- 
quired through his profession was largely expended in the 
mineral development of the state, especially the southern part 
of it. In writing from Kangaroo Camp, in the cinnabar sec- 
tion on the Klamath, over the nom de plume of “Bevens,” he 
pays a tribute to our poet that I deem worth quoting in its 
entirety. This was as far back as December 8, 1877. He 
had been writing of mines and matters geological, when he 
suddenly turns his attention to poetry, the mail having just 
brought him a paper containing the poem he alludes to. 

“A bas with geology! To the dogs with diorite and por- 
phyry and feldspar and mica schist! I have just picked up a 
paper containing Simpson’s poem to “Hood,” and hard granite 
and hard luck have disappeared in company, and the poem 
acts like the ‘insane root which takes the reason prisoner.’ 
It is what opium is to the smoker, the lotus to its eaters and 
hasheesh to the Oriental dreamer. It excites and it allays, 
and produces mental activity and intellectual voluptuousness. 
To us ‘laymen and unlearned’ as we are, it gives pleasure, and 
whatever in literature or art produces pleasure must be beauti- 
ful in its degree. If a higher amount of refinement or cultiva- 
tion could not enjoy it, we are thankful for our crudeness. 
Will its author have to go abroad and get the endorsement of 
Walt Whitman before his countrymen will admire him and 
stamp him a poet or not? * * * Has Whittier or even 
Tennyson a better line than the following: 


“The stars’ sweet-eyed eternity, 
“Or this: 


“And sunset’s last and ling’ring ray, 
Dropt by the weary hand of Day— 
Upon thy regal brow doth fade. 
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“Simpson’s subjects are always well chosen; they are sub- 
jects about which it is possible to write poetry, and every head- 
ing of the piece shows the man’s conception. It is not Mount 
Hood, but ‘Hood,’ without peer, self-contained, unrivaled, 


White despot of the wild Cascades! 


“We know not if Simpson will ever be the fashion, but his 
pieces are always welcome at our camp.” 

And while I am making quotations I am tempted to use one 
more, to close with, that is as appropriate now as it was fifty 
years ago, when it was first uttered. Congressman Keitt, of 
South Carolina, in paying a most eloquent tribute to a deceased 
Senator, had this to say: 

“The children of genius are bound together by household 
ties and the great of earth make but a single family. From 
earliest to latest of those who wear the glories of mind, there 
rolls a river of ancestral blood; it rolls through priest and 
warrior, through bard and king, through generations and 
empires and history, with all her wealth. There are kings 
of action as well as kings of thought, and both are emblazoned 
in the heraldry of this immortal descent.” 

And is it not a source of supreme pride to the State of 
Oregon that it had, at so early a date, a man fit for such em- 
blazonry, and whose “raptured lines” are apt to live so long as 
her mountains stand, and her rivers seek the sea? 


Notr.—Samuel Leonidas Simpson wes born in Missouri November 10, 1845, 
and was the second son of Benjamin and Nancy Cooper Simpson. His father 
was born in Tennessee on March 29, 1818, of Scotch ancestry. His mother was 
a granddaughter of Col. Cooper, who was a companion of Daniel Boone in’ Ken- 
tucky. He crossed the plains to Oregon with his parents in 1846. His mother 
taught him the alphabet when he was four years old by tracing letters in the 
ashes on the hearthstone of the primitive cabin in Marion county in which 
the family lived in the early days, and then taught him to read. The first poems 
he ever read, as he once informed the writer of this note, was a much worn 
volume of Robert Burns which was given to his mother at Oregon City by Dr. 
John McLoughlin where the Simpson family spent the first winter. An occa- 
sional country school three months in the year afforded the only opportunity 
‘he had for education until he was fifteen years old. Then he was employed as a 
clerk in the sutler’s store of his father at Fort Yamhill, a military post near the 
Grand Ronde Indian Reservation. It was here that he became acquainted with 
Lieut. Philip H. Sheridan (afterwards General), an intimate friend of his 
father’s, and here it was that he received a copy of Byron’s poems from Sheridan, 
When sixteen years old Mr. Simpson entered Willamette University, Salem, and 
was graduated in the class of 1865. Soon afterwards he became editor of the 
Oregon Statesman, in which his father had an interest at that time, and con- 
tinued in that relation until the close of 1866. Meanwhile he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1867, and began practicing; but clients were few, 
besides the profession of law was not to his liking, hence he entered the jour- 
nalistic field, that being more to his taste, and followed that the remainder of 
his life. He was married to Miss Julia Humphrey, of Portland, in 1868, who 
bore him two sons. He died in Portland June 14, 1900, and was buried in Lone 
Fir Cemetery.—George H. Himes, Assistant Secretary, Oregon Historical Society. 
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